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Laine Medical Center is a 
598 bed voluntary, non-prcfit 
medical and surgical hospital 
based in Portland, the largest 
city in Maine. It is governed 
by an uncompensated board 
of trustees with members 
duly elected to represent the 
community it serves. 
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Maine Medical Center is 
the largest hospital in Maine, 
and the third largest 
employer in the state. It pro- 
vides the full range of medi- 
cal services to its community 
and is the mqjor referred cen- 
ter for Maine and parts of 
New Hampshire. 

The hospital serves a popu- 
lation base of one million peo- 
ple and annually admits 
22,000 patients. Since its 
founding the Maine Medical 
Center has been dedicated to 
3 missions: patient care — the 
best possible health care 
services to all who seek treat- 
ment; education — support of 
and participation in health 
professions education at all 
levels; and research — basic 
and clinical biomedical 
research financed by sources 
other than patient revenues. 



It is a member of several 
hospital consortia and com- 
mittees to coordinate health 
care delivery. The Hospital 
Industries Program, adminis- 
tered by the Department of 
Rehabilitation Medicine, is 
one of a series of hospital 
efforts to promote public/pri- 
vate coordination. Estab- 
lished in 1965, the 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Medicine contains six divi- 
sions including physician 
services, rehabilitation coun- 
seling, occupational therapy, 
therapeutic recreation, physi- 
cal therapy and speech/lan- 
guage/pathology. 
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Changing Employment Needs of the 1990's 



Changing employer needs In the next five years - and into the 1990's - employers 
will find themselves in the unaccustomed position of scrambling for workers. 

-Economists Walter Cadette and William Brown, Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Changing employer attitudes Better training programs and improved attitudes 
about hiring persons with disabilities are widening job possibilities. 
-The Wall Street Journal 

Changing human resource objectives Managing and maintaining a skilled work- 
force in the face of the baby bust will require imaginative personnel policies. 
—Demographer Peter Morrison, Rand Corporation 

Changing work force demographics Of the 9.1 million U.S. jobs created in the 
last four years, 88% were in service categories... The Bureau of Labor Statistics projects 
that by 1995 service jobs will outnumber manufacturing positions by a ratio of 4.3 to 1 . 
-The Wall Street Journal 

Changing employee population Many of the new entrants in the work force by the 
year 2000 are going to be people who have traditionally been disadvantaged. 
-Former Labor Secretary William Brock 

Changing government policies Since the beginning of the Presidential Employ- 
ment Initiative more than 87,000 persons with developmental disabilities have been 
placed in competitive jobs. 

-Fanner Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services Jean K. Elder 



Foreword 



Economists, demographers 
and business people tell us 
that the supply of workers 
will be scarce in relation to 
the supply of jobs throughout 
the 1990's. We have already 
seen falling unemployment 
rates and the trend is likely 
to continue. Therefore, it is 
an economic necessity to 
maximize the work potential 
of every individual in our 
society. 

The Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program is one means to this 
end. Through this effort, dis- 
abled youngsters still in high 
school have the opportunity 
to work in bona tfde jobs 
under close supervision. 
While building a work record 
they receive feedback on 
their job performance and 



reinforce their learning back 
in the classroom. 

This book describes the 
Maine Medical Center's Sum- 
mer Youth Employment and 
Training Program conducted 
in 1986, 1987 and 1988 at 
the Maine Medical Center 
and supported by the Cum- 
berland County Training 
Resource Center, Maine 
Bureau of Rehabilitation, local 
school districts, and the 
Maine Medical Center. By 
illustrating the benefits and 
components of a successful 
program, it is intended to 
assist people wishing to 
develop a summer employ- 
ment program for disabled 
youth in their own 
communities. 

Those responsible for car- 
rying out the Maine Medical 



Center program are members 
of the Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing Division of the Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine Department. 

Any opinions or conclu- 
sions are those of the authors 
and do not necessarily reflect 
the views of the supporting 
agencies. 

All rights reserved. Repro- 
duction of this book in whole 
or in part is prohibited with- 
out permission of Maine Med- 
ical Center. 

Additional copies available 
from: Maine Medical Center, 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, Portland, Maine, 
04102, 207-871-2463. 
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Program Benefits 



Building a Positive Work Record 



"So if I wanted to get a job cooking and they asked me if I had experience, I could say yes/' 
"So I can make money buy a telephone and get school clothes/' 
"So 1 can get away from my parents and show them I can do it/' 




Students are very clear 
about why they want to arise 
at seven a.m. on balmy sum- 
mer mornings just to go to 
work. Like other young peo- 
ple who aro not disabled they 
see the value in having work 
experience to make money, to 
get away from home, to build 
a work record. Only for these 
students, the experience 
might not be possible without 
the support and structure 
provided by an employment 
training program geared spe- 
cifically to their needs. 

During a typical summer, 
ten to twalve students from 
local schools, all members of 
the special education popula- 
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tion due to disabling condi- 
tions ranging from Downs 
Syndrome to emotional 
impairments, participate in a 
seven-week program of work 
experience under close super- 
vision at the Maine Medical 
Center. 

"Kids shape up somehow if 
they have a job — good super- 
vision and a good work site/' 
notes a job site employment 
counselor from the Cumber- 
land County Training 
Resource Center which 
administers the county-wide 
employment program. "Stu- 
dents grow up on a job — they 
quickly move beyond the 
world of simulation to the 



world of reality, and because 
they are disabled, many peo- 
ple say or think they could 
never do it. The Maine Medi- 
cal Center's Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program proves otherwise/' 

Youths age 16 to 21 are 
screened for placement 
against measures of depend- 
ability and reliability and are 
placed in work sites through- 
out the hospital based on the 
most appropriate job match* 
They aro paid minimum v/age 
by funds provided through 
the federal Job Training Part- 
nership Act. 

"They learn to follow direc- 
tions, they learn the meaning 
of supervision* They learn to 
ask again if they don't 
remember or don't under- 
stand," says Maine Medical 
O Center's vocational instructor. 



He is responsible for visiting 
each of the departments 
employing the students to 
make sure they are present, 
performing adequately and 
contributing to the normal 
flow of work* In addition, 
each student is supervised by 
the hospital's department 
supervisor who teaches the 
specific skills required of 
each position. 

One student, for example, 
is working in the copy center 
where she must follow writ- 
ten work orders for repro- 
ducing materials. She is 
responsible for photocopying 
hospital forms, bills and 
expense vouchers. She has 
learned use of the photocopy- 
ing machine, the meaning of 
the words "collate," 
"reduce/' "assemble/' Most 
importantly she has learned 



how to follow directions and 
complete a task within a spe- 
cified time period. Another 
student is working in house- 
keeping where he is learning 
to mop floors, wash windows, 
v/ax and buff floors, perform 
high and low dusting, make 
beds, and clean bathrooms in 
ten steps. 

"Cleaning a room might 
not sound like a complicated 
task to you, but we have a 
specific list of things that 
need to be accomplished. 
What happens if you ar*> in 
the middle of cleaning and the 
doctor comes in and you have 
to leave, then you come back, 
where were you? We h?lped 
a student resolve this prob- 
lem by developing a check list 
so she knew exactly where 
she was/' notes the super- 
visor. Each student receives 



this kind of assistance to help 
him or her perform to 
demanding hospital 
standards. 



"What happens when the 
patient wants to talk to you 
while you are trying to do 
your own work — what do you 



do, when do you pull back?" 
This is another typical prob- 
lem confronted on the job by 
students in the program. 
They learn how co be friendly 
without compromising their 
own need to complete the 
task. 

In addition to housekeep- 
ing and the copy center, stu- 
dents work in food service 
and in a clerical position in 
the operating room. They are 
visited daily by the Hospital 
Industries vocational instruc- 
tor who observes the stu- 
dents, conducts time studies 
to see how quickly they per- 
form tasks in relation to other 
workers, reinforces what's 
been taught on the job and 
completes periodic 
evaluations. 

M I talk to their supervisors 
. * £ J^£" co-workers to see if 



there are concerns or prob- 
lems. I try to resolve diffi- 
culties and give practical 
advice. In one instance the 
co-workers were mothering 
the student. I received a call 
from the supervisor and went 
in and talked to the people 
explaining how important it 
was for the student to learn 
how to do the job himself. We 
don't want him to leave with 
the idea that you don't have 
to work on a job. I explained 
and they came to understand 
and to treat the young man as 
an equal," explains the Hos- 
pital Industries vocational 
instructor. 

"I am convinced that job 
attitudes and behaviors are 
learned. This is where I feel 
my job is important — I have 
time to teach these things in 
their first job experience 



where it really counts. Super- 
visors expect certain quality, 
and I focus on that aspect of 
the work." 
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Why This Program? 
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The Maine Medical Cen- 
ter's Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program 
is a natural extension of the 
Medical Center's Hospital 
Industries Program which 
provides work experience to 
adults with disabilities who 
are clients of the Maine 
Bureaus of Rehabilitation, 
Mental Retardation, and Men- 
tal Health. 

Hospital Industries pro- 
motes the philosophy that 
people with disabilities can 
become economically self-suf- 
ficient if they work in normal 
community settings rather 
than sheltered workshops. 
The Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram uses the Maine Medical 
Center as one setting for 
screening, evaluating, train- 
ing, and ultimately employing 
people with severe disabil- 
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ities. Begun in 1981 as a fed- 
erally funded project, the 
Hospital Industries Program 
addresses the concern that 
traditional employment pro- 
grams for persons with devel- 
opmental disabilities do not 
offer realistic goals of eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. They 
rarely integrate disabled peo- 
ple with others on the job and 
seldom lead to competitive 
employment. 

"Hospital Industries is ulti- 
mately about substituting one 
work force for another ... sub- 
stituting the physically, men- 
tally, and emotionally 
impaired for the regular 
worker while maintaining 
quality job performance/' 
says the administrative direc- 
tor of Rehabilitation Medi- 
cine. The operative phrase is 
"maintaining quality job per- 



formance." The program is 
geared toward documenting 
what workers need to be able 



to do to perform a job in a 
given time frame to specified 
quality standards. All partici- 



pants are evaluated by these 
criteria and their perfor- 
mance is documented so that 
on completion of the training 
program, future employers 
can know specifically how the 
individual's disability does or 
does not affect the perfor- 
mance of particular tasks 
required of the job. 

The purpose of the Sum* 
mer Youth Employment and 
Training Program at Maine 
Medical Center is to extend 
the Hospital Industries con- 
cept down to the high school 
level. By providing paid work 
experience to special educa- 
tion students still in high 
school, these young people 
can build a record of employ- 
ment, earn money, experi- 
ence holding a job, and raise 
their own aspirations about 
the future potential of work- 




ing. In addition Che employer, 
in this case the hospital, can 
document the effect their 
specific disability may or may 
not have on their work per- 
formance. When students 
return to school, their sum- 
mer work experience can 
help inform teachers about 
the strengths that should be 
emphasized and the weak- 
nesses that should be com- 
pensated for in the classroom 
to better prepare them for 
their next work experience. 

During the summer stu- 
dents learn how to apply for a 
job, fill out a job application, 
participate in an employment 
interview and, once hired, 
participate as a bona fide 
member of the work force. 
They must meet pre-employ- 
ment requirements of all 
Maine Medical Center 
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employees, and they receive 
a hospital name tag and 
appropriate uniforms: as such 
they receive the experience 
of being an employee of a 
major institution. 

"What's not important is 
merely providing a job for 
students in the summer. 
What is important is what 
happens to them once they 
get on that job. What kinds of 
tasks are they expected to 
perform, what standards are 
established for them, what 
kind of supervision do they 
receive, what kind of evalua- 
tion and feedback are they 
provided/' says one hospital 
official. The Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program at the Maine Medi- 
cal Center sets high stan- 
dards for each of these 
elements. The croal is to help 



the student build a positive 
work record by carefully 
monitoring and guiding his or 
her first paid employment 
experience. 



How it Works 



Partners and Their Roles 



It takes many partners to 
make the Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program a success. These 
include the people and insti- 
tutions providing employ- 
ment for the students, the 
schools whivh send the stu- 
dents, the Training Resource 
Center which places and 
counsels the students, and 
the state agencies which sup- 
port and encourage disabled 
youth to strive to reach their 
potential. 
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The Role of the Employer 

As one hospital official 
explains, his role is to create 
a work experience which is 
the same for disabled stu- 
dents as it is for any adult 
worker. "We have purposely 
made this a very formal pro- 
gram where students make 
formal application to partici- 
pate, where students receive 
a formal personnel interview, 
where students receive a for- 
mal letter of acceptance, and 
then once accepted partici- 
pate in an identical process 
for starting a job as other 
Maine Medical Center 
employees. This process pro- 
vides the student with an 
accurate experience of both 
how to obtain a job and then 
how it feels to actually start a 
job/' 



In short, the employer's 
role is to provide a work set- 
ting in a "normalized" work 
environment. Normalized 



means that the work is real, 
not fabricated as a training 
exercise. It is integrated in 
that disabled and non-dis- 



abled perform the task side- 
by-side. It occurs at a normal, 
bona fide work site such as a 
hospital. Supervision is pro- 
vided by a regular employee 
who supervises non-disabled 
people as well. The employee 
receives feedback in the form 
of periodic evaluations based 
upon the same standard used 
for other employees. 

Besides providing a nor- 
malized work environment 
and close supervision, the 
role oC the employer is also to 
enrich the students' experi- 
ence through special meet- 
ings and educational 
experiences described 
below. 
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The Role of the School 



Schools provide the source 
of students for the Summer 
Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Program. To make the 
most out of the training expe- 
rience, schools are involved 
both before the program 
starts in identifying, screen- 
ing and referring students to 
the program and after it is 
over in terms of receiving 
evaluation information gener- 
ated during the summer and 
enforcing the skills learned 
on the job in the classroom. 
The school works on identi- 
fied weaknesses that can be 
compensated for as well as 
strengths which can be rein- 
forced and expanded during 
the school year to better pre- 
pare the student for another 
job upon graduation. . 



Initially the school's func- 
tion is to establish an employ- 
ment goal for youngsters 
through the Pupil Evaluation 
Team (PET) process. Tradi- 
tionally the first impediment 
to employment is that the 
student, the parent, the 
teacher does not have an 
aspiration, expectation or 
goal of employment for the 
student. Without such an 
aspiration, successful 
employment is unlikely to be 
achieved. Therefore, setting 
an employment goal and 
involving parents in that goal 
is one of the most valuable 
contributions the school can 
make. 

In addition the school iden- 
tifies how the individual 
learns best -^is it through 



demonstration, listening, 
reading? What is the capacity 
of this person to retain infor- 
mation? This kind of informa- 
tion can be crucial to the 
employer in teaching the job 
initially and to the Hospital 
Industries vocational instruc- 
tor in reinforcing learning on 
the job. 

Another role of schools is 
to help educate parents about 
the purpose and operation of 
the Summer Youth Employ- 
ment and Training Program. 
In January or February they 
hold a meeting to inform par- 
ents of special education stu- 
dents what the program is, 
why it exists, who pays for it, 
what are its benefits, what 
students are eligible to par- 
ticipate, how long it lasts, and 




what the outcomes of the pro- 
gram are. If necessary the 
school provides transporta- 
tion and babysitting for par- 
ents to attend. At this 
meeting parents begin to 
understand the value that 
their expectations hold for 
their son and daughter, the 
importance of viewing 
employment as a realistic 
goal and conveying this to 
their youngster. 

Once the program is in 
process the special education 
toacher visits the student on 
the job at least one time dur- 
ing the summer. This visit 
helps to reinforce the notion 
that employment is viable for 
the student. During the visit, 
the teacher talks not only to 
the student but also to the 



Hospital Industries vocational 
instructor and the student's 
own work unit supervisor. 
There they learn the specific 
areas of strength and weak- 
ness which ran be reinforced 
later in the school year. 

Once the summer is over 
the special education teacher 
meets with the Hospital 
Industries vocational instruc- 
tor who has a complete eval- 
uation record at this point. 
Joint planning concerning 
what has been learned from 
the summer experience is 
integrated into the next 
school year in order to 
enhance and reinforce this 
experience. 
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The Role of the Training 



The Cumberland County 
Training Resource Center, 
using funds provided under 
the federal Job Training Part- 
nership Act program, is the 
coordinator of the overall 
Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Program for 
Cumberland County. In 1988 
the Training Resource Center 
placed 313 students at a mul- 
titude of employment sites. 
All of these individuals met 
federal guidelines for eligi- 
bility. The Maine Medical 
Center is one jcb site which 
serves disabled students 
within this larger program". 
For the past several years 
Maine Medical has worked 
with the Training Resource 
Center to develop and refine 
its program fp^sabled youth. 



Center 



In addition to identifying 
job sites and matching stu- 
dents with employers, the 
Training Resource Center 
assists students in finding 
transportation to their jobs. 
They also conduct the neces- 
sary paperwork to make sure 
students receive paychecks 
underwritten by the federal 
program. 

The Training Resource 
Center also provides employ- 
ment counselors who visit 
each job site to make sure the 
program is running smoothly 
and fulfilling federal expecta- 
tions. One such counselor 
noted the following about 
Maine Medical: "The Hospital 
Industries Program offers so 
much more than most of our 
job sites: excellent supervi- 



sion, supplementary work- 
shops and training centers, 
excellent feedback and eval- 
uation on each student. This 
program gives young people 
a real opportunity to see 
what the job is like and really 
prepares them for the future. 
In some cases they learn 
what they don't like, but that 
process of elimination is also 
necessary and one which 
these students don't other- 
wise experience." 

The Training Resource 
Center employment counselor 
reports that based on past 
programs several students 
have returned to Maine Medi- 
cal Center to work after grad- 
uation, fulfilling one of the 
major purposes of the pro- 
- gram. 



The Role of the State Agencies 



Many other agencies which 
serve the adult disabled pop- 
ulation lend support to the 
program. These include the 
state Bureaus of Mental 
Health, Mental Retardation 
and Rehabilitation. Their goal 
is to help youngsters make a 
smooth and speedy transition 
to employment after high 
school. They make direct or 
joint referrals with the school 
system to the program. They 
follow participants through- 
out the summer through on- 
site visits. Their counselors 
use the information gained 
about the students in their 
initial adult evaluations. Even 
if students have another year 
in school, the agencies bene- 
fit in planning future training 
and employment strategies* 



At the state level Bureau 
Directors lend support to 
other communities wishing to 
initiate such a program . 

In addition, the state 
Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services 
through its Division of Spe- 
cial Education plays a critical 
role in promoting and sup- 
porting the Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program. The Division 
endorses the concept of using 
summer employment as an 
evaluative tool. It belps the 
program make linkages with 
the various participating 
school systems. It ear murages 
other communities to estab- 
lish similar prd^^mming. It 
makes itsalf available for con- 
sultation to other systems. 



Like the other state agencies, 
the Division's support is 
invaluable in making the pro- 
gram a success. 
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Financial Responsibilities 



Direct costs of the Summer 
Youth Employment and Train- 
ing Program include the stu- 
dents' wages and the 
additional supervision pro- 
vided by the Hospitals Indus- 
tries Program. Wages are 
federally provided and locally 
administered by the Training 
Resource Center. Costs for 
selecting and preparing stu- 
dents are shared by The Hos- 
pital Industries Program and 
the Training Resource Center. 

A school system sending a 
student is charged $250 by 
the Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram for the 7-week pro- 
gram. This pays for super- 
vision, evaluation, and partial 
agency coordination ^osts. 



Organizing the Partners 

Every community pos- 
sesses the makings of a Sum- 
mer Youth Employment and 
Training Program. One of the 
greatest hurdles, paying for 
the students' wages, may be 
easily overcome by the 
agency administering the 
federal Job Training Partner- 
ship Act since a portion of the 
funds is set aside for this pur- 
pose. The State Department 
of Labor can be contacted for 
details about funding on the 
local level (see Appendix 1 
for a listing of county offices 
and locations). 

All the other partners - 
schools, employers, agencies 
- already exist in the commu- 
nity. What is needed is the 
catalyzing force to organize 



Benefits to Partners 



the program. This may come 
from the local Chamber of 
Commerce, the Private Indus- 
try Council, school board 
members or the special edu- 
cation department. Technical 
assistance is available to 
interested parties from the 
Department of Rehabilitation 
Medicine at the Maine Medi- 
cal Center. 
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While each partner has its 
own distinct role to play, the 
Summer Youth Employment 
and Training Program 
encourages each to educate 
the other. For example special 
education teachers are per- 
mitted to learn about their 
students from what the job 
supervisor has to say. The 
employer is permitted to 
learn about the ways stu- 
dents best absorb information 
from what their teachers 
have to say. The agencies 
serving disabled people as 
adults can learn about the 
viability of on-the-job train- 
ing as an employment model. 
Parents can learnthat 
employers readily welcome 
the opportunity to expand 
the work force to include 



their children and will pro- 
vide time to train them. 
Employers learn from other 
employers that investing in 
the training and supervision 
of people with disabilities 
pays off by expanding the 
work force with reliable peo- 
ple. In short, the summer 
employment experience 
extends beyond the student. 
Its success helps to shape the 
attitudes of all participants in 
p positive manner which in 
turn produces future success 
for the group. 
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3 Program Components 



From Referral to Evaluation 



The Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram has designed a highly 
structured program to 
recruit, select and train stu- 
dents. Many planned activ- 
ities supplement and enrich 
the on-the-job- training expe- 
rience. Program components 
include: the referral and 
selection piocess; work 
scheduling and assignment; 
the student on-the-job pro- 
gram; and evaluation and fol- 
low-up. 
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Referral uid Selection 

The Maine Medical Center 
has developed a referral 
packet which is sent to 
schools. The packet desci^bbj 
the criteria for selecting stu- 
dents, referral sources and 
procedures, components of 
the summer program, the 
work schedule, and evalua- 
tion and follow-up 
procedures. 

Matching the student's 
needs and abilities to the 
available jobs is critical to the 
selection process. Considera- 
tion is given to special educa- 
tion students who are 
Vocational Rehabilitation cli- 
ents or in the process of being 
accepted for VR services, 
transitioning seniors and 
juniors in special education, 
and students identified as 
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priority from the school 
system. 

People who may refer to 
the program include Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation coun- 
selors, the Training Resource 
Center, special education 
teachers, vocational educa- 
tors, and school system edu- 
cators responsible for 
programming. The Hospital 
Industries Program provides 
an intake *orm (see Appendix 
2) which is completed by the 
party making the recommen- 
dation for employment. The 
referral source must also pro- 
vide any pertinent educa- 
tional, vocational, 
psychological, or medical 
information on the student. 
This information is transfer- 
able in accordance with the 



rules of confidentiality. In 
addition, paperwork required 
by the Ttainfag Resource 
Center must be completed. 

The Hospital Industries 
Program then sets up per- 
sonal interviews with each 
applicant. These pre-screen- 
ing interviews are conducted 
at the Maine Medical Center. 



Final selection and recom- 
mendations for acceptance 
are submitted to the Training 
Resource Center. The Maine 
Medical Center notifies the 
youth by telephone and letter. 
In addition, school principals 
and special educators are 
notified by mail. 




Work Scheduling 



The youth is employed for 
seven weeks, twenty-eight 
hours per week, at the mini- 
mum wage. Weekly hours 
worked are contingent upon 
the department and the capa- 
bility of the trainee. The 
trainee's work schedule is 
consistent throughout the 
seven weeks but contingent 
upon department 
requirements. 

Students are assigned to 
units throughout the hospital 
where the duties have been 
well defined for all workers 
through previous job and 
time studies. Each job has a 
written description that out- 
linos the specific functions 
that need to be performed. 
However, some job descrip- 
tions lack the detail impor- 



tant for a disabled worker. 
They may not indicate techni- 
cal requirements such as 
duration of walking, standing 
and sitting or visual 
demands. When necessary 
these descriptions, used as a 
base, are complemented by a 
job analysis to identify spe- 
cific tasks that must be done, 
techniques or processes 
needed to complete them, 
and the worker characteris- 
tics required. Job analysis 
assures a proper match 
between the student and the 
job and clarifies in the super- 
visor's own mind what needs 
to be taught to assure ade- 
quate job performance. Using 
task analysis, the job is 
divided into components with 
specifications for what the 



worker does (activities or 
functions); how the work is 
done (methods, techniques 
and processes) and the tools 
or machinery necessary; 
results of the work (goods 
produced, service rendered); 
and worker characteristics 
(skills, knowledge, abilities). 
Thorough task analyses pro- 
duce clear descriptions of the 
physical demands, the mental 
skills, the stresses, the time 
constraints, the tools and 
machinery required and the 
physical surroundings. Not 
only do these analyses help 
the supervisor instruct the 
trainees to perform specific 
jobs, they also help pinpoint 
areas of weakness or deficit 
which can be compensated 
for. 




The following chart displays sample work sites and posi- 
tions used in the Summer Youth Employment and Training 
Program* 



Work Site 


Position 


Housekeeping 


Housekeeping Trainee 


Parking Lot 


Cashier Trainee 


Food Service 


Dietary Aide/Cafeteria Aide 


Materials Management 


Material Handler Trainee 


Flower Box 


Floral Clerk/Aide Trainee 


Rehabilitation Medicine 


Secretary Trainee 


Print Shop 


Print Shop Aide Trainee 


Operating Room Buyer 


Clerical 
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Student Program 

The student program con- 
sists of three components: 
group orientation; on-going 
supervision; and classroom 
enrichment. 

Group orientation. Maine 
Medical Center is a large 
complex which any new 
employee might find intim- 
idating at first. For a high 
school student who may be 
unsure of his or her own abili- 
ties and who has never 
before held a job, this envi- 
ronment might be over- 
whelming. Therefore, much 
attention is paid towards ori- 
enting the students initially 
in their new summer work 
training experience. 

During the orientation 
meeting students and their 



parents are told what they tries Program staff and the also acquire their name tags, 

can expect during the next supervisors at each work site. picture identifications and 

seven weeks. They are wel- During the orientation they uniforms, 
corned by an administrator at 



the Maine Medical Center 
and introduced to all staff 
members. They are 
addressed by representatives 
of the Training Resource Cen- 
ter who explain, among other 
things, how and when they 
receive their paychecks and 
what kind of employment 
counseling they can expect 
from the Training Resource 
Center. They are escorted to 
each of the departments for 
observation. In short, the 
group orientation helps par- 
ticipants to familiarise them- 
selves with the hospital itself, 
their own personal work 
schedules, the Hospital Indus- 




Supervision. Each student 
has two primary sources of 
supervision: the department 
supervisor where the student 
is employed; and the Hospital 



Industries vocational instruc- 
tor who oversees the summer 
experience of each individual* 
The department supervisor 
teaches the essential compo- 



nents of each job and moni- 
tors work performance in the 
same way he or she would 
monitor any other employee* 
if the supervisor has a prob- 
lem with the worker that he 
needs help in solving he will 
consult the Hospital Indus- 
tries vocational instructor 
who visits the work sites 
daily During these visits he 
talks to the student himself, 
the supervisor and coworkers 
about the way the job is prog- 
ressing and how the student 
is fitting into the work set- 
ting. He also completes more 
formal evaluations, discussed 
in the evaluation section 
below. The Training Resource 
Center employment counselor 
visits the site on a regular 
basis. 
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Classroom Enrichment. To 
enhance each student's 
employment experience and 
to make sure that all ques- 
tions which arise are fully 
discussed in a neutral setting, 
the Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram has organized two 
forms of programming to as- 
sist the student. The first is a 
weekly work group meeting 
facilitated by Hospital Indus- 
tries Program staff. During 
this hourly meeting, students 
have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss their individual jobs, 
how they are getting along at 
the work site, problems they 
may be encountering, and 
issues that have arisen dur- 
ing the course of the week. If 
the Hospital Industries voca- 
tional instructor has noticed a 



specific problem or situation 
requiring discussion, he will 
raise it at the meeting. These 
sessions are considered part 
of the work experience and 



consequently the students 
get paid while attending. 

The second form of enrich- 
ment is a series of instruc- 
tional meetings designed to 



help students in various 
aspects of seeking and retain- 
ing jobs. These meetings take 
place one and one-half hours 
per week. They include the 
Training Resource Center 
employment counselor and 
speakers from the commu- 
nity at large. Students learn 
how to fill out a job applica- 
tion, how to be interviewed 
for a job, how to handle the 
money they earn on a job 
including basic banking 
skills, and how to select 
careers in the future. 

Examples of topics and 
speakers, both of which 
change each year, are as fol- 
lows: 




Job Getting Skills-Personnel 
Administrator, Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield of Maine 

ERIC 



Banking Basics-7?a/n/ngr Spe- 
cialist, Key Bank of South- 
ern Maine 



Career Choice/Interviewing- 

City of Portland Youth 
Opportunities Counselor 
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Evaluation and Follow-up 



Students are also taken on 
a tour to see another work 
setting. One case in point is a 
tour of a mqjor printing 
establishment where they 
review the variety of career 
and job opportunities within 
the printing industry. 

The two kinds of sessions 
combined help youth to 
understand the importance of 
communication and resolving 
problems on the job as they 
arise. They reinforce the 
techniques needed to acquire 
employment successfully. 
They also foster overall work 
maturity and broaden the 
participants' knowledge of 
vocational options and 
choices. 



V * * 



One of the most critical ele- 
ments of the Summer Youth 
Employment and Training 
Program is evaluation of stu- 
dent participants. Detailed 
evaluations serve to docu- 
ment what the student can in 
fact do on a job despite yhvsi- 
cal, emotional, or mental con- 
ditions which may be thought 
to limit job performance. 
They also show areas that 
need compensation or that 
should be avoided in subse- 
quent jobs. 

The evaluation process 
consists of regularly sched- 
uled performance reviews 
which include the participant 
himself/herself, the depart- 
ment supervisor, and Hospital 
Industries Program staff; 
weekly written and oral eval- 

m 



uations; a final report to the 
referring agency and/or 
school system outlining the 
summer experience and 
recommendations . 

Weekly, each student 
receives a work behavior rat- 
ing form (see Appendix 3) in 
which the student is rated on 
the following behavior fac- 
tors: personal appearance, 
conformity to rules and regu- 
lations at work, reactions to 
assigned work, interpersonal 
traits, and initiative factors. 
Within each of these broad 
categories, several specific 
categories are assessed on a 
four point scale: O equals 
"outstanding," S equals "sat- 
isfactory," NI equals "needs 
improvement," NA equals 
"not applicable." 



In addition the student 
receives a situational assess- 
ment rating two times each 
summer (see Appendix 4). 
This scale rates students on 
both work factors and cogni- 
tive factors. The work factors 
include: rate of production, 
quality consciousness, 
improvement, consistency, 
organization of work, 
endurance, equipment, tak- 
ing instruction, supervision 
tolerance, frustration toler- 
ance, use of non-productive 
time, and motivation. Cogni- 
tive factors include learning 
time, retention, decision, and 
use of intelligence. These 
skills provide a thorough 
review of student's ability to 
perform on a variety of 
O Imensions. By performing 



the situational assessment 
twice each summer the stu- 
dent has a chance to see 
areas of improvement. For 
each job characteristic the 
student receives not only a 
rating on a scale from 1 to 5, 
but also comments by the 
supervisor. 

At the end of the summer 
each student receives a writ- 
ten final report (see Appen- 
dix 5). This report documents 
the job tasks and working 
conditions under which the 
student performed including 
the job description. It then 
includes a narrative discus- 
sion of the strengths and dif- 
ficulties that the student 
encountered as well as rec- 
ommendations for future job 
training and employment. 



The final report supplements 
and summarizes the other 
forms of evaluation used. It is 
sent to the referring agency 
and/or the school system. 

The referral agencies may 
also be called upon for consul- 
tation dining the summer 
months if special questions or 
difficulties arise. School 
teachers and counselors are 
encouraged to visit the stu- 
dents during the program. 
Such visits allow the teacher 
to observe the student's abil- 
ity to function in a work set- 
ting and point to areas that 
can be reinforced back in the 
classroom. 
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Note 



When any underemployed 
segment of the society is 
allowed to reach its potential 
through special programs, all 
segments of the society win. 
According to a nationwide 
survey conducted by the 
International Center for the 
Disabled through Lou Harris 
and Associates incorporated 
in 1986, disabled Americans 
comprise the smallest propor- 
tion of working people in the 
country. "Two-thirds of all 
disabled Americans between 
the ages of 16 and 64 are not 
working. Only one in four 
work full-time and another 
ten percent work part-time. 
No other demographic group 
under 65 has such a small 
proportion working, including 
young blacks/' 

During the current era of 
economic prosperity when 
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A Win/Win Situation 



employment rates are low, 
especially in communities 
such as southern Maine, 
there is no reason why each 
segment of the labor force 
cannot and should not be 
tapped for its potential. In 
fact employers who have 
experimented with the Hospi- 
tal's Industries Program have 
become convinced that it 
makes good business sense to 
employ disabled people. 

The changing employment 
requirements of the 1990's 
lead to the conclusion that it 
now makes economic sense to 
train people with disabilities 
for jobs and to start during 
the school years to create the 
expectation among parents 
and students that they will be 
employable upon graduation. 

These perceptions are rein- 
forced by people who have 



actually participated in the 
program. One department 
director who participated in 
the Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram employing adults 
wrote: 

... the quality of work 
done by Hospital Indus- 
tries employees has been 
as good if not better than 
many previous part-time 
employees; there has 
been no breakage in the 
dish room since the pro- 
ject was implemented. On 
the job behavior has been 
excellent, horseplay in the 
dish room is far less prev- 
alent than it has been in 
the past. The new 
employees have been 
prompt and efficient. 



As a result, this director of 
food and nutritional services 
requested an expansion of the 
program onto weekend shifts 
thus opening up another posi- 
tion for a disabled worker. 

Another participating 
supervisor had this to say: 

'We try harder/ an adver- 
tising slogan used by the 
car rental company in the 
number two position 
accurately reflect;* the 
attitude of handicapped 
employees who enter the 
work force. Driven by a 
compelling need to be 
'normal/ to be employed 
as their non-handicapped 
friends and family are, 
employees who are hand- 
icapped offer the 
employer work ethics and 
attitudes often not found 



with 'number one' 
employees. The second 
choice position previously 
held for the h andicapped 
motivates this human 
resource to try harder, 
work better and offer a 
general work ethic equal 
to or greater than the tra- 
ditional work force. 

... In virtually every sit- 
uation where a hand- 
icapped employee is put 
to work, a 'win/win' situa- 
tion generally evolves. 
The employer retains a 
willing, able, loyal, and 
motivated employee who 
is willing to learn and 
attend to the rules of the 
work place. The employee 
can become fully inte- 
grated into society, earn- 
ing a paycheck side-by- 



side with his/her peers, 
gaining a sense of impor- 
tance and freedom in gov- 
ernmental support 
program. 

One supervisor of the Sum- 
mer Youth Employment and 
Training Program noted: 

In just a few weeks kids 
learn how to handle 
money, how to go to the 
bank, how to work with 
other people even an irate 
patient. It's amazing how 



Even parents express sur- 
prise at their own children's 
progress. One noted how her 
son accepted responsibility 
for having the proper attire 
and getting to work on timo. 
Another said that the pro- 
gram made her daughter 
more thoughtful about what 
she wanted to do when she 
left school. This program 
opened a whole new world of 
employment to her, helping 
her to focus on her strengths 
rather than her disabilities. 

Yet another parent wrote: 

... his involvement in the 
Hospital Industries Pro- 
gram has greatly 
enhanced his self-esteem 
.... In fact, we have 
observed carry over of 
this learning into other 
non-work related situa- 
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tions There is no 

doubt in our minds that 
the Hospital Industries 
Program has played a sig- 
nificant role in the sub- 
stantial growth and 
maturity which John [not 
real name] has experi- 
enced during the past two 
years. 

... we are confident that 
the skills which John 
gained as a result of this 
participation in the Hospi- 
tal Industries Program 
will benefit him as he 
seeks full-time employ- 
ment in the institutional 
food service field. We 
trust that this program 
will continue to expand 
and to invest in the lives 
of others as it has in 
John's. 



Appendix i 
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JOB TRAINING COUNTY OFFICES 

AROOSTOOK 
Aroostook County Action Program - Presque Isle 

PENOBSCOT/PISCATAQUIS/HANCOCK 
Penobscot Consortium - Bangor 

KNOX/LINCOLN/SAGADAHOC/WALDO 
Coastal Economic Development - Bath 

WASHINGTON 
Washington Jobs Training Office - Machias 

KENNEBEC 
Kennebec Jobs Training Office - Augusta 

SOMERSET 
Somerset Jobs Training Office - Skowhegan 

YORK 

York Jobs Training Office - Biddeford 

CUMBERLAND 
Training Resource Center - Portland 
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HOSPITAL INDUSTRIES PROGRAM 
INTAKE FORM 



SITE: - 

NAME: TELEPHONE' _ DATE OF BIRTH 

ADDRESS: _ MARITAL STATUS' SEX. _ MALE _ FEMALE 

— SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER: 



PERSON TO NOTIFY IN CASE OF EMERGENCY: TELEPHONE 

REFERRAL INFORMATION 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR: QATE OF REFERRAL. 

?5.S55^.!5!jSSg. ^ DATE OF /UCC E PTANC E • 

DISABILITY DIAGNOSIS 

PRIMARY MEDICATIONS 

SECONDARY: APPARATUS' 

LIMITATIONS' " 

MOBILITY: m 



CURRENT SUPPORT SERVICES' _ AGENCY INVOLVEMENT' 



EDUCATION WORK HISTORY 
HIGHEST GRADE COMPLETED. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 DIPLOMA/DEGREE. 
TRAINING EXPERIENCE' 



LAST EMPLOYER 


POSITION HELD 


LENGTH OF TIME 


REASON FOR LEAVING 


/ 

V 
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ISSUES 



BEHAVIOR'-^ 



PHYSICAL: ^ 



TRANSPORTATION:. 



\ 

HOUSING. \ 

TYPE OF RESIDENCE'- FAMILY HOME* ^ GROUP HOME - INDEPENDENT _ SUPERVISED 



OTHER: - 



FINANCIAL: 

INCOME SOURCE: - 

BENEFITS' (SSI. SSDI. MEDlCAtD.MEDlCARE. ETC ) - 



DATE STARTED EACH., 



OTHER: 
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WORK BEHAVIOR RATING FORM 

KEY 

0- Outstanding S - Satisfactory 
Nl- Needs Improvement NA- Not Applicable 


BEHAVIOR FACTORS 


RATING 


i , PexsonalAf^e aran^ 

Hygiene 

Grooming ...... . . 

- Oress 


IE 


m 




1DBI 


































2. Conformity to Rules and Reputations at War* 
Attendance , 






in 


NA 










Punctuality.. ... , 

Notification given when absent late . . 

Responsibility for assigned taste 


































3. Reactions to Assiqnwi vytvk 
Reaction to distraction 

Attention span N 

Reaction to unpleasant or repetitive tasks 

Frustration tolerance .... 

Staying with work assignment , ... 






en 




■ 


■ 


■ 


■ 










































4. Intoroersonal Trait? 
Cooperation with staff. .{ .. . 

Reaction to close supervision . 

Read'on to suggestions or constructive cntiasm . 
Request for assistance when necessary ... 


rararcirrcill 


































Appropriate questions asked 










Co-worker interaction 





















n 



WORK BEHAVIOR RATING FORM 

NAME: 



BEHAVIOR FACTORS 


RATING 


5. initiative Factors 

Working without supervision 


0 


§ 














Amount ot supervision required after insbal onentabon to tasfc 




























































6.0tnor 





















































Comments 
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Adapted from COPE Program 
Biddeford School Department 
Biddeford, Maine 
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SITUATIONAL ASSESSMENT SCALE 

KEY 

1 - Pefirwety&jgwAvgfagg - questionable likefcbood of improvement from 

current level 

2 - Be»ow Averaoe - variable observations, possible improvement with dose 

supervision and or work adjustment. 

3 - Betow Average - but snows steady improvement, definite potential to raise 

level of functioning in this factor. 

4 * Avera ge - at entry-level, adequate for most job situations 

5 - Above Average - outstanding performance or behavior, at competitive levels 

(this level is seldom achieved). 



NAU - NpLApplicabte or Unobserved 



Job Characteristics 


Ratings 


Comments 


IVORK FACTORS 






1 Bate of Production 

Temporal speed of work performance 


1 2345NAU 




2 Quality Consciousness 

the ability to grasp differences in the 
quality o! product and to percerve and 
eliminate mistakes 


4 MA 1 1 

1 c J43 iW/V U 




3 Improvement 

Ability of worker to raise quality and or 
quantity of work with repetition 


12 3 4 5 NA U 




4 Consistency 

StaMrty or evenness of quality of work 
which worker is able to maintain 


1 2 3 4 5 NAU 




5 Organization of Work 

The consistent pursuit of a physical 
layout or work materials and an order 
sequence of movement to facilitate 
production. 


1 23 4 5 NAU 




6 Endurance 

Length of time worker can continue in 
job process without physical cr rr^ntal 
fatigue 


* 2345NAU 




7, Equipment 

Competent in use of equipment. 


1 2 3 4 5 NAU 





JobCharecttrfetfcs 



8. Taking Instruction 

Readmess to receive and abSty to 
respond to directions and or oral 
instructions. 

9. Supervision 

Amount of supervision required to 
maintain quaJtty work. 

1 0. Supervision Tolerance 

AbiMy to respond to supervision 
constructively. 

1 1 . Frustration Tolerance 

Ability of worker to deal with general 
frustration on the job. 

12. Use of Non- Productive Time 
(breaks, down time) 

What dees worker do with his tone 
off? 

13. MttfrYdfOQ 

Degree of interest and desire for 
accomplishment exercised by worker 
in dairy job performance. 

COGNITIVE FACTORS 

1 . Learronq Time 

Ability of worker to grasp job 
procedures to a point where tlrey can 
be performed relatively free of error 

2. Retention 

The degree or length of time for which 
a worker can accurately continue a* 
process he has learned and avoid 
errors 

3. Decision 

Degree to which worker can exercise 
personal judgment in area he has 
learned. 

4. Use of Intelligence 

Degree of mteHigency obscrvtbfe m 
daily function (I e common sense) not 
an estimate of actual I Q. 



Ratings 



Comments 



1 2345NA/U 



1 2345NA/U 



1 2345NA/U 



1 2345NA/U 



1 2 3 4 5 NAU 



1 23 4 5 NA/U 



1 2 3 4 5 NA/U 



1 2 3 4 5 NA/U 



1 2345NA/U 



1 2345NA/U 



Adapted from COPE Program 
Biddeford School Department 
Biddeford, Maine 
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FORMAT for FINAL REPORT 

NAME: 

ADDRESS' TELEPHONE. 

DISABILITY: 

REFERRAL SOURCE. 

STAFF INVOLVED IN OBSERVATION 

OTHER OBSERVATIONS. 

AREA OF TRAINING* 

JOB TASKS AND WORKING CONDITIONS' (see attached job descriptions) 

NARRATIVE j> ' 

/ 

Str engths 4 
Difficulties 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 



